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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at ald I meet ; 

1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 








THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA THE REAL LICENSER 
OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


—— 


A most extraordinary avowal has been made, by the Editor 
of anew publication, which bears evident marks of having 
been manufactured by the “ John Ball” family, in Johnson's 
Court. As these creatures affect to be the ‘ friends of the 
King,” in a pre-eminent degree, it requires tobe more ex- 
tensively placed before the public, and particularly before the 
reformers, than it would be likely to be through the medium 
in which it appears. 

Our readers probably know that Mr. Shee has written a 
tragedy, called Alasco, which was put in rehearsal at Covent- 
Garden, and submitted to the Lord Chamberlain for his 
license —it being a part and pzrcel of the Constitution of the 
‘envy and admiration of the world,” that no play shall be 
acted withouta license. The British stage is thus degraded 
below the level of Mahometan mountebankery ; for we are 
not aware that Grand Viziers license dancing girls or jugglers 
in Turkey. Our nominal licenser is the Duke of Montrose. 
We say our nominal licenser 5 for that nobleman is the Lord 
Chamberlain; but in nine cases out of ten in England, your 


Lords at the head of great offices, are totally incompetent to 
No. 14, Vol. XII. 
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the duties, and have therefore Aivsiilies to do the work fora 
small sum, while they pocket the larger salary, because they 
are lords. Nobilityis akind and useful substitute for brains. 
The lisenser not being able to judge as to what is fit to be 
licensed, keeps a journeyman; and that journeyman, at 
present, is one George Coleman, awriterof several success- 
ful, and some meritorious dramatic pieces. This man, who 
has been a writer of all work, and much more ready to vamp 
up a piece of licentious wit, than to weave the ten command- 
ments into running verse, has grown so wondrous delicate of 
late,—that is, since he has been appointed licenser, after a 
probation of some years asa captain of the VYeomen of the 
Guard—that he cannot bear with the common license of the 
tragic muse. Anexclamation of “Oh God!” throws him into 
hysterics! A single ‘‘ damn,” convulses him. A mere “ by 
heaven!” puts him into aperspiration; and he toils through 
his affected sanctity with all the labour of a Dr. Cantwell, but 
without the partial success of the canter’s hypocrisy. Mr. 
Coleman cannot disguise his affectation. The open cheat is 
apparent; and we turn with disgust and abhorrence from the 
prostitution of the hand against the better knowledge of the 
head. Independent of this affected sanctity, Mr. Coleman 
has been industrious in searching for and striking out those 
bold and manly expressions in favour of liberty, which would 
be likely to abound in a work of which Poland is the subject, 
and its liberation from despotism the object. But the avowed 
objections of Mr. Coleman, it is boldly proclamed by his friends 
in Johnson’s Court, are not the real ones:—and it is unblush- 
ingly stated that—‘* Alasco has been rejected solely 
“because Poland was the scene of the play, and rebel- 
‘lion ayainst the Emperor Alexander its theme; because 
‘“ the aim of its hero is to strike at the usurper; to gather 
‘“up the fragments of a partitioned country ; and into tts 
‘* cold dismembered body, to breathe the living soul of empire.” 
The plain English of this is, that out of a fear of offending 
the Emperor Alexander, a play has been prohibited from per- 
formance on the English stage, which appeals to the best and 
noblest feelings of the heart. The real dicenser of the Eng- 
lish stage is the Emperor of Russia. His pleasure is to be 
taken as to what shall be performed, or not performed; and 
he is so conscious of being a tyrant and an usurper, and our 
court is so conscious that he is one, that a play where such 
matters could only be deduced by remote inference is to be 
suppressed, lest he should be offended at it. But here the 
enquiry presents itself—who made the discovery. Not 
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George Coleman, we are certian. He would neither think so 
deeply, nor act with any such circumspection. Not the 
Duke of Montrose, we should think, from his letter in de- 
fence of George Coleman: for the author of such a letter 
would not be suspected of being able to judge of anything 
beyond the merits of brawn and jellies. Who, then, “een 
Mr. Shee of a design to libel Alexander in masquerade 2 
Is there any one interested in upholding the Russtan interest in 
England? An East India Nabob once had his hired servants 
in the British senate. Has the Emperor of Russia imitated 
this conduct? Or has he gone higher, and engaged a por- 
tion of the ministry in his “behalf 2 Or, as the ‘Lord Cham- 
berlain isa leading menial of the royal household, has the 
Russian interest friends at court? ‘There is more in this 
than appears at first sight, if philosophy could find it out. 
The slavish publication which has made this monstrous 
avowal, goes so far in its audacity and meanness, as to say 
that the performance of Alasco might have created a war 
between this country and Russia, as tending, and intended 
to stir up insurrection in Poland. The falsehood cf this 
position is no answer toitsbaseness. Had it been performed, 
it is certain that it could not have produced any effect on 
Poland. Perhaps not a single Pole would have witnessed 
its representation. Certainly not any Pole capable of acting 
upon the stimulus it could afford; or of carrying that sti- 
mulus beyond his own feelings. The pubdication of the play 
has a far greater tendency to produce the effect of rousing 
the Poles. It may be translated into their own language, 
and distributed against them; and thus produce a thousand- 
fold the stimulus that its representation ina foreign language, 
and ina foreign country could produce. But not even the pub- 
lication can effect any thing. Poland is bound in fetters too 
strong to be broken, until her gaoler is by some means ex- 
hausted. It is not plays that produce revolutions; though 
those who dread revolutions may hate plays. It is clear, 
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however, that the motive which prompted the prohibition of 


the play, would also have prompted the prohibition of 
publication :—and as the Russtan Ambassador obtained the 
one, he would have obtained the other also, if the par- 
ties to whom he applied had possessed as much power over 
the press as over the stage. Butneither the Duke of Mon- 
trose, nor his master, nor his journeyman could prevent the 
publication ; and sherefove. as the publication is far more 
dangerous than the representation would have been, we may 
be still threatened with a Russian war! 


aw 
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We must take leave to say, that it was an affection for 
Russian principles, and not in this instance a dread of Russian 
vengeance, that governed the prohibition ; and that the refusal! 
to permit the performance came from a much higher quarter 
than George Coleman, who was made the cat’s-paw of the 
rejection. 

One argument of the slavish promulgator of this mon- 
strous alliance of our court with that of Russia, says that 
every thing uttered on a stage like ours, is uttered by royal 
command ; therefore any thing indecorous upon the stage, or 
construed into indecorum, might bring Russia and ‘ all the 
holy league” of tyrants upon our backs; and that it is better 
‘* todo an injustice to Mr. Martin Shee,” than to act as be- 
comes the rulers of a great state; because peace ts our 
policy, and we must be very careful to give no offence. 
What a cowardly knavish poltroon is this! What a con- 
temptible picture of the envy and admiration of the world! 
What a still more despicable idea of its rulers! They are 
falsely supposed to be in the shackles of the system which 
requires plays to be licensed. This isa miserable subterfuge! 
A fellow might as well lock himself in the stocks, and com- 
plain of his situation, with the key in his hands. Why is not 
the system abolished? Because there is no power to compel 
the abolition, and the stage remains fettered that it may be 
abused whenever power may require it to pander to its ap- 
petite. 

This incident is important in itself, as a wanton effect of 
power to injure a man who has written a play which the tools 
of despotism confess, is an honour to himself, and would 
have done credit to the stage—because the scene is laid in 
Pcland—because the Poles are the slaves of Russia—and 
because the Emperor of Russia might feel offended at seeing 
himself in too clear a mirror. But as indicating the close 
sympathy between the English and Russian cabinets, the 
matter assumes a character of much greater importance. 
Those who stickle so much for the interests of Russian 
tyranny, can have but a trifling regard for English liberty. 
Russia, emboldened by this instance, may go on to demand 
more concessions. The press may be deemed to utter too 
many licentious truths ; and ex-officios be resorted to, to sus- 
tain the despotism of the magnanimous Alexander. There 
is no calculating on the extent to which the desire of 
being at peace may.be pushed. Mr. Martin Shee has only 
been robbed of some hundreds in consequence of the pacific 
spirit of the British Cabinet; but the next victim may be zm- 
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prisoned, as well as robbed; and a fourth may experience a 
still worse fate—until the climax of our affection for Russia 
be crowned, by the introduction of an army of Cossacks to 
support the determination of our Cabinet ¢o remain at peace. 
To the eye of the discriminating observer, the true interests 
of this country were never in greater jeopardy. It is not the 
oak that flourishes when the ivy looks green. ‘The declara- 
tion, so ostentatiously made by the Ministry, that their po- 
Licy is peace, and that they will remain at peace, can only 
arise out of their conviction, that to support a war would be 
empossible. ‘This is as well known to other powers as to 
themselves ; and since they have taken up the character of 
political quakers, they will soon find, that in a state of things 
where meght es right, their desires to remain at peace will be 
only regarded as so many reasons why they should be at- 
tacked ;—unless, indeed, they form a part and parcel of the 
Holy Alliance, when we may be favoured with permission to 
remain at peace, on the simple condition of surrendering the 
liberties that are yet left to us. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


— 
From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze ut 


Jupan. 
__—_—— a 
ODD STORY OF LEGITIMACY—GLORIES OF FUE TENTH — 


“ 


& 


THE KING'S TASTE PUT IN COMMSSION. 
eee 


Respected Yellow Friend, 

I have resolved to address thee only mouthly; since hav- 
ing had my sickle in the ripe and rank harvest of British 
folly so long, there remains little beyond the géeanings of 
the field at present; but so luxurious is the soil, that it will 
not be long ere another, and perhaps a still more abundant 
crop may burthen the ground. In the mean time, the glean- 
ings are not to be disregarded :~—and the gaudy weeds that 
occasionally spring up amongst the stubble, though intrinsi- 
cally worth nothing, may attract the eye, and engage a mo- 
mentary attention. 

One of the drolleries started a few days since, was a state. 
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ment of a possible ¢dlegitimacy of the most great and gra 
cious potentate of this all-powerful realm ; and his senalie 
gracious brother, the Duke of York, who, thanks to good 
fortune, may wear a crown to which he was not born. The 
story is that the good old king, who was so very pious as to 
countenance the butchery cf some thousands of Americans 
who could not see his divine right in his farmer-looking as- 
pect—that this religious father of legitimates, had an in- 
trigue with one Miss Hannah Lightfoot, a demure- looking 
quakeress, who actually stipulated for matrimony before en- 
joyment, thus making what it would hardly be decent to name, 
of a King and a Commander-in-Chief. The conclusion of 
the statement is, that the Duke of Clarevce, being theeldest 
born after Miss Lightfoot, alias Mrs. Guelph, was disposed 
of, is the first son duly born in the holy estate of matrimony, 
and therefore the trwe heir to the throne. In a more barba- 
rous state, with an ambitious Duke of Clarence, this story 
might have its effect. The wise ancestors of this people have 
shed oceans of blood, and exhausted mines of treasure, to 
make England a province of France; which would have 
been the certain result of enabling an English monarch to 
conquer France—an object for which the silly Britons fought 
with bull-dog fury, and mastiff pertinacity. They had also 
a very pretty quarrel, that deluged the nation in blood, about 
the colour of the rose which should be called the royad rose ; 
——and many more instances might be given of the ancient 
disposition of these people to fight—no matter what about; 
and to get themselves gloriot usly knocked on the head, no 
matter in what cause. But Iam glad to perceive they are 
not quite so silly in these days. The Princess of Cumber- 
Jand in vain implores them to restore her to her royal rights. 
They are as ungallant as if Princesses were of no more con- 
sequence than chairwomen ;--and at this strange tale of the 
illigitimacy of the reigning menarch, and his “brother, they 
only laugh. Ireally believe that if the matter were “fully 
proved, they would not care a pin about it; but would as 
lieve have an illegitimate as a legitimate monarch. And are 
they not right? So that they havea king, what matter it to 
them who he is? Would they mend themselves by having 
his Grace of Clarence? No! he is not yet possessed of so 
many virtues as the possessor and the heir presumptive to the 
throne. Should fate ordain him to outlive his elder brothers, 
then, indeed, all the kingly graces would fall upon him with 
the royal mantle; and the crowds of courtiers who now think 
him little more than a man, would find out virtues and beau- 
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ties in his person, and in ia iad wel would surpass all 
his predecessors. But what has become of Miss Lightfoot ? 
That nobody can tell? We are told a curious tale about her 
having been married toa gentleman, who, neverthcless, was 
not permitted to approachher bed. The gentleman having 
received the dowry, appears to have cared but little about 
the wife; and suffered Miss Hannah to be spirited away, 
without making any clamour about her. In the dark ages, 
when royalty was a more mysterious matter, what work might 
have have been made of this subject! Instead of aw: ardiv r 
the crown tothe Duke of Clarence, it would have been s aid 
that the second marriage of the Late king was a nullity—that 
none of the children were legitimate ; and Miss or Madam 
Hannah would have been provided with a little son, the very 
picture of the royal father, whose obscure and uncertain fate 
would have roused the syinpathies of half the country. But, 
as Burke would exclaim, the age of chivalry is gone, and 
Miss Hannah has followed it to the grave. T hough L cannot 
lament the change, I cannot shut my eyes to one melancholy 
consideration which arises out of it. It is evident to me that 
royalty is getting out of repute—that it is becoming less sa- 
cred in the eyes of the multitude. There was was a great 
comfort in seeing a nation together by the ears about “whe 
should be called king amongst ‘them. ‘It showed that they 
took some interest in the matter; but now, alas! a ne 
idea has got abroad, thata king has only to spend a million 
a year ; and while somebody will do this kindness to the na- 
tion, itis enough. 

The next gleaning I have for thee is a mere bundle of 
gaudy military weeds. —picked out of the forest of the stand- 
ing army. ‘They are called the officers of the Tenth Hussars, 
and at their head is the brother of that Lord Castlereagh 
who is entitled to the eternal gratiéude of the public for, ut 
least, one action of his life. A standing army, in time of 
peace, must either be a terror, ora laughing stock. If it 
be employed actively in keeping down public opinion, as on 
the continent in general, it is the dread of the people. In 
Eugland, at present, it is not employed at all; and hence the 
spirits of which it is composed are apt to run riot in wanton 
idleness, and play the parts of vain and silly coxcombs, be- 
cause they have nothing else to do, and want the seuse to 
throw up their commissions, and return to their homes. 
The ‘* Tenth Hussars” has been long on the way to its 
presenteminence. It was the Prince’s regiment. ‘That did 
it no good. The genius of foppery put it into the hands 
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of the Marquis of Londonderry. That did it less good: 
and now the story whispered about is, that Lord Lon- 
donderry is in possession of some very wonderful secrets, 
which he threatens to publish, if he is not permitted 
to do what he likes with his crack regiment. If he 
have his way, he will make something of it at last; but 
Jet him do what he pleases, he cannot do much harm to 
the character of the service, if the excuse made for dismiss- 
ing a Cornet Battier from the regiment be true. It is said 
the Cornet could neither ride, nor be taught to nde. This 
is droll enough; but what shall be said of it, when thon art 
informed, that this same Cornet Battier had been some years 
wn another regiment of cavalry. One might infer from this, 
that riding was not a necessary qualification for a cavalry 
officer, except in the Tenth Hussars! 

This odd circumstance leads me to the consideration of the 
preposterous principle on which rank is obtained in the Bri- 
tisharmy. Itis, for the most part, matter of purchase. A 
man of fortune wants to look fine? he buys a commission, and 
becomes what is called an Officer! He may buy rank after 
rank, until his purse makes him a General; as easily as the 
influence of his family may make another of the family a 
Bishop. The officer need not be able to ride—the priest may 
be equally unable to preach—the system smooths the way ; 
making prelates withcut piety, and officers without ability. 
The officers of the Tenth, however, it may be supposed, are 
able to ride; and so far may stand a good chance of escap- 
ing from their enemies. But for any other qualification, the 
people of Dublin, among whom they are now quartered, 
seem to give them very little credit; though they certainly 
enjoy much merriment at the expence of ‘* the Tenth.” Only 
conceive a patched, painted, tasselled, powdered, whiskered 
fellow, in a ball-room, full of the conceit of the mess, drawl- 
ing out—‘‘ Tenth don’t dance !”* He wasasked why hecame 
there—‘** O, Tenth don’t know!’ Questioned as to what 
he thought—“Oh! Tenth don’t think!’ Such conduct has 
set all the wits in Dublin at work against them. One carica- 
ture represents a gentleman offering one of the heroes of the 
Tenthacard, and the reply is—‘* Oh! Tenth don’t fight!” 
Another represents a wench sweeping a line of them into the 








* One of these outrageous military dandies lately, being much 
pressed to dance with a lady, yawned—* Well, then, trot her out!” 
The lady, however, when the “ Tenth” was led up toher, exclaimed— 
** It won’t do—trot him in—put him up.” 
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sea, and a host of little urchins are bawling out ‘* Tenth 
don’t swim.” 

Itlooks, my friends, as if that great buy bear, the standing 
army, would die of ridicule—be fairly laughed out of its ex- 
istence, in spite of Lord Palmerston’s gravity of mien, and 
extent of whiskers. ‘The York Hussars have been actuall 
so disposed of, since Lord Grantham requested them to 
vo home and gel shaved; and the Manchester heroes, of the 
butchery of the 12th of August, 1819, are no more regarded 
thin so many mice. Thus fades all earthly glory. The 
Tenth and the Twentieth are alike destined to oblivion—the 
bubbles break as fast as they rise :—and the littleness of life 
is but the prelude to the nothingness of death. 

Thou hast heard of the intention to new model Windsor 
Castle, at the expence of 300,0001., because the King cannot 
find a comfortable corner init. But thou dost not vet know 
who are to be the bricklayers, the masons, the plasterers, the 
daubers, the carpenters of the business. Nor wouldst thou 
guess in any hurry, I believe. They are no less personages 
than Earl Liverpool; Mr. Robinson, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Mr. Arbuthnot; the Duke of Wellington; the 
Earl of Aberdeen; Sir M. W. Ridley, who was so sorr 
about the bad lodgings of the King, the other day; and Mr. 
Alexander Baring! These are the Commissioners for the re- 
pairs. The people here ask, in their rude way, ‘* what the 
‘* devil do all these people know about repairing castles?” — 
But stop a bit, good people. Put the question another way. 
Do these people know nothing about the spending of money? 
That is the true enquiry. There is the Karl of Liverpool.— 
Does he not know how to spend other people’s money, if he 
is careful of his own? Then there is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nobody will doubt him in the spending way. 


Mr. Arbuthnot is likely to prove an apt scholar. 


The ‘‘ great 
‘¢ Captain,” 


it is said, spends at such a furious rate, that al- 
though he has cost the nation half a million of money, nei- 


ther he, nor the nation, are any the betterfor it. He improves 
upon the old Duke of Marlborough, and will build no Blen- 
heims for a successor to starve in. Sir M. W. Ridley is an 
odd associate with the former; and when he talked of build- 
ing anew palace, I did not think he was in want of a com- 
missionership for the erection. Nor dol! know the particu- 
Jar capabilities of Mr. A. Baring, for improving ancient ar- 
chitecture; but I have no doubt, that between them they will 
get rid of 300,0001., and as much more as the Parliament 
will give them. JI remember the contrivance made use of to 
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give 10,0001. per annum to the Duke of York, when they 
made his Royal Highness principal keeper to his Royal Fa- 
ther; and I coment help thinking that it was more a desire 
to accommodate certain personages with commissionerships, 
than out of regard to the durability of Windsor Castle, that 
this arrangement has been made. One cannot suppose the 
great Captain could devote his valuable time gratis, to con- 
ference with plebeian and vulgar dealers in brick and timber. 
Nor could any of his colleagues be expected to serve for no- 
thing. Why, they may be actually compelled to play the 
part of architects themselves. Soane, and Nash, and Wyatt, 
have been laughed at so long, that it cannot be meant to 
employ them, in modernising Windsor Castle. The Com- 
missioners must go to work. 

But what says the King, at this putting of his royal taste 
into these leading-strings? After his taste at the Kremlin, 
at Brighton, and the Windsor Cottage, what an insult to put 
the Duke of Wellington, his own gold stick, to plan palaces 
forhim! Werela king, I would order matters otherwise, 
my friend. I would have no commissioners to out commis- 
sion me. They should not thus put me out of commission. 
I would have all the £300,000 to myse/f. [ would share it 
with nosuch people, not |. I would ask Sir M. W. Ridley 
what he meant, when he said the King was badly ledged. j 
would ask him, whether he thought ‘T did not know what I 
liked myself? I would teach them all that I was King, 
and would have my own way. ‘They interfere with the ar- 
rangement of my apartments, indeed! A set of prying fel- 
lows! No, no, were 1 King, no commissicners forme. A 
few common tradesmen would answer every purpose much 
better. But the ministry is omnipotent, and must be obey- 
ed; and the commission for repairing Windsor Castle will 
be a close copy of the commission for building new churches. 
The latter worthy body had one melon ‘voted to build 
and enlarge churches when the people were starving for fuod. 
No sooner had they spent the million, than they required 
halfa million more ; and when thatis gone, they will wanta 
further sum. No matter what ts done by tie commission, the 
commissioners always thrive. They get a taste for spending 
public money, that grows upon them past all cure. The 
commissioners in the affair of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts 
have held their salaries some thirty or forty years; and they 
are not now near the end of labours, which will only termi- 
nate with their lives. The commissioners for building new 
churches will manage their business in the same way. There 
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ean be no end to their labours, but with their lives ; and 
the Windsor Castle Commissioners may turn out to be of the 
same breed. But whocan blame animals for seeking the 
richest pastures? The only matter of surprise is, that those 
who prepare the pasture should suffer it to be cropped by 
such creatures without any adequate return. 

I remain, thy friend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 























VISIT EXTRAORDINARY. 
<a 
WiITLE AN ANECDOTE FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 
__—_>-— 


Mr. Canning has paid a visit to Mr. Waithman. The Right 
Honourable the -Lord Mayor, who has been the butt of the 
whole Pitt school, in the way of slander and abuse for more 
than a quarter of a century, has had the honour of playing 
the part of host to the Right Honourable George Canning, 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state; and the 
leading jester of the school of Pitt! We may shortly hear of 
his Majesty’s accepting an invitation to dine with Mr. Hunt; 
and Mr. Cobbett taking the chair at an assembly of saints, 
or feeling the impulse of the spirit with his friend, Mr. 
Cropper, at Liverpool. There are some who call the meeting 
of these parties a triumph of liberality. We will tell such 
persons a little anecdote. 

‘* Near the borders of the Black Forest, in Germany, 
there lived a group of shepherds; and in the recesses of the 
said forest, there were a gang of robbers. The robbers, of 
course, would not take the trouble to tend sheep; but the 
were, nevertheless, quite as fond of mutton, as if they had 
been shepherds, or as Mr. Canning is of asnug place, or as 
any other natural effect that might be instanced. When 
they were in want of mutton, therefore, the robbers sent 
for it tothe borders of the forest; and calling them- 
selves the best friends of the shepherds, they did not stand 
upon the trifling ceremony of paying for it. The shep- 
herds did not much like to give the mutton away, but 
they knew the robbers were as strong and numerous as a 
standing army; and while the robbers were moderate, the 
shepherds would not quarrel about a sheep ortwo. They 
were the more contented, because the robbers would now and 
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then make them trifling presents, when a goou booty was 
taken from a richly laden traveller. This went on until the 
robbers grew as numerous as our pensioners, and as hungry 
as our courtiers; and so fond of mutton, that the shepherds 
were even threatened with the destruction of all their flocks, 
and thought it time to make a stand in defence of their sheep. 
At this, the robbers were as angry as Lord Sidmouth and 
Lord Castlereagh, in 1817, and began to talk about their 
vested rights in the sheep-cotes. One had a vested right in 
the fleece;—another in the legs, another in the shoulders, 
another in the loins, another in the neck. In short, the rob- 
bers proved as clearly as ever Lord Eldon decided a case, 
that the mutton was, in fact, their own property; and that it 

was Only out of compassion that they allowed the shepherds 

a tasteof it. A preat contention arose amongst them; but 
it was settled in the Manchester method—the shepherds were 

pummelled into the conviction that they were only born to 
tend, not to- eat, the sheep; and the robbers eat mutton 
faster, and sweeter than ever. It happened, however, that 
the rogues taking a fancy to other food, let the sheep-folds 
be tolerably quiet for a season; and the poor shepherds were 
so grateful to find their loss less than usual, that they made 
a great feast, and invited all the robbers to oblige them with 
their attendance: but the robbers were so much offended at 
the impudence of the shepherds, for having disputed their 
right to the mutton, that on/y one of them came to the feast. 
To be sure, he was an officer, and had disting uished himself 
by his previous affection for lamb and mutton; and, there- 
fore, the shepherds were delighted to find him amongst them. 

—The leading shepherd made a speech, in which he com- 
plimented the company upon the good understanding which 
prevailed amongst the two parties; and hoped that whatever 
differences there might be about killing the sheep, yet that 
when they were killed, he trusted they might, at least, all 
sit down, and enjoy the mutton in a comfortable Manner, — 
The gentleman from the forest highly commended this no- 
tion; and pledged himself that he would always be ready to 
forego hostilities, when invited to a feast. He also regretted 
the absence of bse comrades, who could have had no notion 
that the shepherds would have been so liberal, or they would 
certainly have been there ;—and the festival was happily con- 
cluded, by the shepherds drinking health and long life to the 
centleman from the wood. with thanks to him for taking no 
more mutton than he wanted; and the gentleman from the 
wood expressed, in return, his ardent hopes, that the shep- 
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herds would always have as many sheep as himself and his 
colleagues could require.” 

How long the peace continued, the story doth not say ; 
but the ¢ great liberality of both parties certainly deserves the 


admiration which Mr. Canning’s visit to the Mansion House 
has excited. 


rene tne 


DEGRADATION OF THE CHARACTER OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 


—— 

Although the lower price of provisions hasin some mea- 
sure bettered the condition of a portion of the labouring 
classes, the consequences of the degradation to which they 
were for so long a period subjected, are beginning to develope 
themselves in so lamentable a way, that it is to be appre- 
hended we shall ere long be compelled to bid adieu to that 
“bold peasantry, their country’s pride.” of which England 
has been accustomed to boast:—and, once, to boast so 
justly. A gentleman from Sussex gave us afew days ago a 
melancholy illustration of the consequence of having reduced 
this class to the condition of paupers, and paying them as 
much for idleness as they could obtain for labour. Our 
informant was removing to ‘Lincolnshire, and wished to take 
a few good workmen with him. He had scores of applicants ; 
but the invariable inquiry was, whether there was gin and 
porter in Lincolnshire ; as they could not do without gin 

,and porter. He angrily told them that he could remember 
when good home-brewed ale, and plenty to eat, used to con- 
tent their fathers, and refused to engage them. When our 
parliamentary orators again prate of the prosperity of the 
country, because a few bloated capitalists are driven to their 
wit’s ends to employ their hords, let them reflect on the con- 
dition of the peasantry, as they affect to call them, and 
blush to perceive, that in spite of this prosperity, the evils. 
that curse Ireland have begun to take root in England. ‘The , 
Jabourer has discovered that it is in vain for him to hope to . 
live in comfort, and betakes himself to whatever dissipation 
is within his reach. ‘The price of labour being reduced so 
as low as barely to afford the commonest necessaries of life, 
when he is driven to the parish for support they cannot offer 
him less when he has nothing to do, than he receives when 
the most industriously employed. He, of course, having 
conquered the first shame of the degradation, will naturally 
prefer idleness to labour, on the same terms; and indeed 
we have known instances where the parish allowance, small 
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as it is, has exceeded, at the rate of a_ shilling per head, 
the ordinary wages of the labourer when fully employed. 
Thus a premium, on the one hand, is given for idleness ; 
and the consequences of idleness are the degradation of the 
mind, and the production of those habits which are the 
most to be deprecated in society. ‘The half-fed idler is 
tempted to petty depredations. Not having sufficient firing 
to keep him warm, the nearest fence is made to supply the 
deficiency. He feels that he is injured ; and retaliation in 
his eyes becomes a duty. ‘This engendersa spirit of hostility 
between the different classes, and Ireland offers a horrible il- 
Instration of the extent to which this may be carried, and 
the calamities which it will produce. 
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CASE OF MR. WATSON. 
—- 

We were unable to een our friends at Birmingham, at 
an earlier period, of the state of the action between Mr. Wat- 
son and his clerical persecutors. Mr. Watson is now in Lon- 
don, and expects that judgment will be moved for, on or 
soon after the 6th of next month. The expences have been 
considerable ; and it may yet be necessary to spend more be- 
fore the ‘* law’s delay” can be completely conquered ; but as 
success is certain (unless the laws are oddly wrested from 
their purpose), we may venture to congratulate the opponents 
of Easter Offerings on one instance of successful resistance. 
We have receiv ed the following letter from Sheffield :— 


To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 





Pre 
ee were so kind as to insert my letter, promising, on the part of 
Mr Peter Watson’s friends in Sheffield, to do something for the cause, 
I have no doubt but you will give room to this statement i in the same 


publication. & s. ad. 
Total amount subscribed in Sheffield. . 3615 4 
ee a a a ~@ « «© 2 ee 


——— 


Nett amount sent and paid to Mr. Watson . . 35 15 2 


= 





We feel it necessary to state, that should he be put to any further 
expenses, we are determined to do our part towards furnishing the 
means to carry bim through his patriotic contest. 

I remain, your’s truly, 

Sheffield, April 28, 1824. C. W. HAYWOOD. 

To The Editor. 
Sik, 

Ireturn my most sincere thanks to my good friends in Sheffield for 
their exertions in my behalf. I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
above; and will only add, that the handsome manner I was received 
in She ‘lie idd by my patr iotic friends, shall never be erased from my 
memory to the last moment of mv existence. l remain, &c., 

P. WATSON. 


—> se -. 
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PRIZE QUESTIONS, 


PROPOSED TO THE ROYAL AND LOYAL STUPID CLUB. 
_ —=—iP——— 

What occasioned Mr. Gifford’s elevation to the rank of Solicitor. Ge- 
neral ? 

What produced his nomination to the Presidency of the Common 
Pleas ? 

What has produced his transmission to the Mastership of the Rolls 2 

What makes Mr. Justice Best the most eligible successor to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Pleas ? ; 

What wire has been pulled in the recent migrations from bench to 
bench ? 

What has become of the principle, that Judges have been rendered in- 
dependent of the Crown, with reference to these migrations ? 





EXPECTED PROMOTIONS. 


Mr. Theodore Hook tobe a peg at Court for Mr. Croker to hang 
his hat upon, 

Messrs. K—— and L—— to be spies in ordinary of the Mechanics’ 
institnte ; to be provided with certain Olivertan reporters, for the 
proper discharge of the duty. 

Mr. Martin to be inspector of whips in the West Indies, with direc- 
tions to ascertain how much more whipping a man can bear than an 
ass. 

‘The Surrey Magistracy, with the exception of Mr. Briscoe, to be 
public lecturers on the humanity of the tread-mill, 


LAW ABUSES. 


Sir, Leicester Square, 25th April, 1824. 

On Friday evening I discovered, by accident (for I live in great se- 
clusion), that you did me the favour to publish a letter, signed with 
my name, in your last number of the Brack Dwarr. ; 

Sir, permit me tosay, that the recent circulation of that letter was 
altogether unknown to me. But since it has appeared in the Dwarr, 
I feel L am bound to thank you, not alone for its insertion, but for the 
conlidence you have placed in my statement, and most especially for 
your kind, polite, and moderate preamble. 

Permit me also to say, that although no public (that is Parliament- 
ary) disclosure has yet taken place, the case has not, I believe, been 
overlooked by Mr. Peel: on the very contrary, Sir, I do believe that 
consequences the most singular and important have already resulted 
from that Gentleman’s attention to my communications; and I am to 
presume, that a denouement is at hand which will do bim eternal ho. 
nour, ; 

The case which you have noticed ts not a /oca/ case; itis not merely 
an **ITrish’? case. England—England, has already received the be- 
nefit of my services, and has prolited by my injuries, for by this com. 
munication to Mr. Peel, /ngland has been relieved from Law taxes! ! 

It was not only my wish, but it was my det-rmination, to be pro. 
foundly silent on the subject at present; but as my name has been, by 
accident, brought before the country in so popular and so talented a 
paper, I feel Lam bound to explain misconceptions, and to shew, by 
my reply, that Lam not afraid to meet publication. 

Should this case ever come to an angry investigation, you will then, 
indeed, have to call it a ** Romance ;” but trust the responsible par- 
ties will bave too much prudence to wrestle any more with Mr. Peel. 
Pheir delinquencies are as self-evident as they arc “ monstrons.”’— 
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The best defence they can possibly make is to throw themselves upon 
the clemency of the country and the Crown !! 

That I may not be suspected of double dealing (which I abhor as I 
do assassination), you have my consent to publish this note if you shall 
think fit. I have never written a syllable onthe subject, which I wish 
kept asecret from Government. They know 1 have kept my inde- 
pendence to confound my enemies—they know I defy contradiction— 
and I am satisHed the present Government will not be displeased 
with me for my honest boldness. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
Joun Batt. 





P.S. 1 forgot to say that “ Frauds and Embezziements” are the pre- 
cise words used by Mr. Scerctary Peel in his letter tome; and TI feel 
that I am also bound to acquaint you, that so far from concealing, I 
have that gentleman’s unasked written permission to make what use I 
please of his letter. With the same resolution and frankness with 
which I have denounced the guilty, I will defend the honourable. 


-—=— _ tie > 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Tonbridge requests us to acknowledge the receipt of £1 from 
—e Patriots’ Friend Society, throngh the hands of Mr. 

akins. 

Evisu Patmer.—Our readers are aware that Mr. Tunbridge is im- 
prisoned for having sold Palmer’s Principles of Nature. He has now 
published a portrait of Palmer, asa means of adding to his comforts 
in prison ; and the admirers of the arts willfind it a very admirable 
copy of an American print. ‘The price is six-pence, and it may be 
had of the usual venders of political works. 


Mr. Swanu acknowledges the receipt of £2 from Mr. Potter, of 


Manchester ; being the remainder of a Subscription set on foot by 
that gentleman. Mr. Swann also begs to remind his friends, and the 


friends of Reform in the House of Commons, that the large portion of 


imprisonment allotted to him willexpire on the sith of July next, 
completing the term of four years andahalf; whentwo securities 
will 8 required of him for good behaviour for one year more, each in 
25]. and himselfin 50]. That this monstrous case of individual oppres- 
sion, by a bench of country magistrates, should have been overlooked 
by the public, is a disgrace to the age. Mr. Peel ought to feel ashamed 
of himself after the language which he helped to put into the King’s 
mouth about the content, happiness, and doyadty of the people, to have 
kept Mr. Swann an hour in prison after the late assembling of the 
Parliament. Mr. Canning, too, who boasts every where of the sym- 
pathy between the people and the government, ought to have insisted 
upon the release of this much iniured individual. 
Mr. Swann also acknowledges the receipt of a sovereign from a 
few friends near Oldham. 
ORS eA PRR BORDELLO 


NEW DAILY EVENING PAPER, 
ENTITLED 


‘THE NATION.” 


The attention of our readers is particularly called to the Prospectus 
of the above Journal, which is enclosed with the present number. 
The publication will take place on the 10th of May ; and we may then 
hope to congratulate the public on the possession of a Daily Journal 
which must be impartial, and which cannot fail to attract general at- 
tention. 
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